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A. 

Asneys, number endowed from the reign 
of William I. to Henry VIII., 143, 
Abernethy, John, the father of dyspep- 
tic medicine, 317—his character and 

rare union of qualities, 318. 

Address of the young ladies of a school 
at Washington to a Red Chief, 392. 

Adventure, the, 194. See King. 

Almacks, 269. 

Americans, the, deeply engaged in the 
opium trade, 548—the remonstrance 
of the residents at Canton to Captain 
H. Smith, 575. 

Antiquaries, two classes of, 52. 

Army, the, of Austria, 250. 

Augereau, Marshal, 42. 

Austin, Mrs., on national education, 247, 

Austria, the House of, compared to the 
Danube, 235—extent and nature of 
its dominions, 236. 

, division of, 238—feudalism and 

privileges of the nobility, 239—church 

establishment, ib.—yreat toleration to 
all sects, 240—secular clergy, ib.— 
legislation and admiuistration of the 
law, 241—present cabinet, 242—sys- 
tem of education, ib.—the executive 
for carrying it into effect, 243—cost 
of instruction, gymnasia, universities, 

244—morals and crime, 245—im- 

mense amount of illegitimacy, 246— 

crime as affected by education, 247— 

poor laws, 248—national debt, 249— 

supplies furnished by Hungary and 

the Italian states, ib.—army, 250— 

gelen, 251—press, ib.—criminal code, 








and the Austrians, 234, 


B. 
Bacon, 362. See Hallam. 
Beagle, the, 194. See Fitzroy. 
Beaumont, Dr., experiments on Alexis 
St. Martin, 320—opportunities for ex- 
amining the process of digestion in 
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consequence of an external aperture 
to the stomach, 321—sympathy be- 
tween the stomach and brain, 324— 
gastric juice, ib.—its components and 
properties, 325—quantity in the sto- 
mach, 326—our sensations are not the 
criteria of disease in the stomach, 328 
—Dr. Beaumont does not consider in- 
salivation less essential than mastica- 
tion, 334—table of digestibility, 335— 
inferences from the Doctor’s experi- 
ments, 336. 

Belmas, Siéges faits ou soutenus par 
les Francais dans la Péninsule de 1807 
a 1814, 30—division of the work, 31 
—sources of his infurmation, 32— 
Bessiéres and Dupont, 33—campaign 
of Talavera, 35—siege of Girona, 36 
—Generals Gouvion and Verdier, 37 
—Marshal Ney, 38—strength of the 
French and English forces as stated 
by Napoleon, 40—defeat of the French 
at Fuentes d’Onor, ib.—disgraceful 
decree of Bessiéres, 41—of De Brog- 
lie, 42—Augereau, i6.—Dorsenne, 43 
—Marmont, 44—battile of Albuera, 48. 

Bentham, Jeremy, returns a ring to the 
Emperor of Russia, because his ma- 
jesty refused to follow his advice im- 
plicitly, 236. 

Berthier, Prince, letter to Dorsenne, 43 
—to Marshal Marmont, 44. 

Bessiéres, Marshal, 33—his disgraceful 
decree at Valladolid, 41—replaced by 
General Dorsenne, 43. 

Beyle, M., Mémoires d’un Touriste, 76. 

Biblical criticism in Germany, its dan- 
gerous tendency, 499. 

Bill to protect publication of parliamen- 
tary papers, 599—conservative party, 
policy of, 601. 

Bloodhounds brought to the United 
States to drive the Seminoles from 
their hunting-grounds, 404, 

Bruce, James, of Kinnaird, 416. 

Buffaloes’ skins, immense number annu- 
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ally collected in the United States, 


407. 

Bullock, Captain T. H., the Chinese vin- 
dicated, in a reply to S. Warren, Esq., 
533—no Englishman but the Captain 
would apologise for Lin’s brutality 
after the delivery of the opium, 570. 

Burleigh, Lord, 63. See Cecil. 

Butler, Bishop, 122. 


Calderon, 366. 

Caldwell, Dr., his division of the human 
species into fat and lean, 327. 

Campbell, Sir John, his speech at the 
Edinburgh breakfast, 294. 

Capitole, Le, the Bonapartist organ, 445. 

Carrel, Armand, his early history, 432— 
first cause of his distinction, 433—his 
confiexion with the National, ib— 
cause of his influence, 434—death in 
a duel, 435. 

Catlin’s Indian Gallery, 384—misappli- 
cation of the térm ‘ Indiah? 2b.— 
causes of travellers mistaking the 
title character of the American In- 
dians, 387—its nobleness, 388—they 
are not inferior to white men in bodily 
strength, 389—nor in mental or moral 
power, 390—not deficient in huma- 
nity, 391—the young Pawnee chief, 
392—the staiti of the Indian charac- 
ter, 393—cruelty iti Warfare not con- 
fined to the Indians, 394—scalping 
not worse than other practices of white 
warriors, 395 — their strict honesty, 

96 —religion, 2b.—fureral ceremo- 
nies, 398—summer appelirance of a 
family, 399—marriage, 400—the man 
of four wives, 401—male and female 
occiipations, 402—food, cannibalism, 
403—barbarotis treatment of the white 
Americans, 404—fatality of the small- 
pox, 405—theit passioh for whiskey 
and its deplorable effects, 406—rapid 
disappearance of the game which 
gives them food, 407—‘ Crow’ In- 
dians, 408—compulsory sale of their 
lands, ib.—méeaus adopted in the 
United Statés to compel them, 410— 
distrust of white Americans, 415— 
moral and physical inconveniences of 
‘hunting grounds’ iii the heart of 
agricaltural districts, 417—occasional 
necessity for their removal, 418— Mr. 
Catlin’s gallery, how collected, 419— 
proofs of its truth and authenticity, 
420—the object of his tisiting Eng- 
lard, ib,—the English government 
has made every deatine to do its duty 
to the Indians, 422. 

Cecil, Lord Burleigh, birth and ancestry, 
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63—sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 64—his marriage, 65—ap- 
pointed secretary to Protector Somer- 
set, b,—shares his imprisonment in 
the Tower, 66—his alleged desertion 
of Somerset, 67 — devotedness to 
Northumberland, 68—submission to 
Mary, 69—his wonderful industry, 72 
—minuteness of his private journal, 
ib.—his piety, 73. 

Charivari, Le, dangerous tendency of its 
articles, 443— contributors, 444—its 
extensive circulation, 445, 

Charles V. described, 60. 

Chartism a natural and necessary deve- 
lopment of Whig principles, 485. 

Chartist outbreak, the, more extensive 
than is imagined, 285. 

Chateaubriand, M., 425. 

China, the oldest nation and finest coun- 
try on theearth, 557—-grand principle 
of its internal good managment, 5958. 

Chinese affairs, 537—character of the 
pamphlets written respecting them, 
538—the writers are allin favour of 
war, 571. 

Church and state, 97. See Gladstone. 

Clowes, Messts., printing establishment, 
2—compositors’ rooms, ib,—cases, 6 
—distributing type, 7—corrections, 
8—reatlers, 9—stvam-presses, 12— 
hand-presses, 13—amount of print+ 
ing going on simultaneously in the: 
establishment, 14—hour for refresh- 
ment, 15—type-casting department, 
20—its magnitude and importance, 22 
—weight of type in constant use, 23 
—steréotype, ib.—paper warehouse, 25 
—wetting and drying the paper, 26 
—quantity of paper required annually, 
27—coloured maps, 28, 

Collier, Mr. 478. 

Coloured Maps, 27. See Knight. 

Columbus, one of the most distinguished 
men of any age, 404. 

Compositors described, 3. 

Constitutione/, the, 439. 

Courier Frangais, the 439, 

Cowley’s ode in praise of Bacon, 364. 

Cowper successfully imitated, 165, 


Darwin, Chas., researches in the geo- 
logy of the countries yisited_by 
H.M.S. Beagle, from 1832 to 1836, 
194—great value of Mr. Darwin's 
researches in .zoolugy, 224—and in 
geology, 225—Lagoon Islands, #6. 

- encircling reefs, 226—theories of 

their formation, 228—climate of the 

southern hemisphere with reference to 

organic natural productions, 229— 














distribution of erratic boulders, 230 
phenomenon of the icy entombment 
of Siberian animals, ib.—eatthquake 
at Concepcion, 232—hatred of the 
aborigines of South America and the 
Spaniards, 233—heroism of four of 
the former, id. 

Deak, the Hungarian O’Connell, 256. 

De Balzac, M., Un Grand Homme de 
Province 4 Paris, 422—written to il- 
lustrate the system of criticism in 
France, 450. 

De Girardin, Madame E., L’Ecole des 
Journalistes, 422. 

, M., editor of La Presse, 
422—his fortunate speculation, duel 
with M. Carrel, and marriage, 442. 

———-——-, Madame, the contribn- 
tions of, under the signature of Vis- 
comte de Lanny to La Presse—her 
eomedyillustrating the internal system 
of the French press, 454 — dispute 
between her and Jules Janin at the 
reading of the comedy, 461 — her 
calumnies refuted, 463. 

Denman, Lord, his opinion of the sale 
of parliamentary papers containing 
libels on individuais, 583. 

De Salvandy, M., his Lettres a la Gi- 
raffe, 427, 

Descartes, 362. 

Digestion, 316. Sze Holland. 

Dorsenne, General, his refutation of 
each passage of Prince Berthier’s 
letter to him, 43. : 

Dryden, John, the first of the writers for 
bread, 378. 

Dyspepsia, 315, See Holland, 


E. 

Edinburgh Review's defence of the 
Whigs, 293. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 61. 

Elliott, Captain, 550. See Opium. 

Equity Courts, the state of, 272— 
reasons for the failure of all plans for 
their reform, 273—expense and delay 
the two great defects of these courts, 
274—commission appointed in 1824, 
though limited in its powers, .—the 
effect which it accomplished, 275— 
contrasted with the commission for 
inquiry into the common law, ib.— 
causes of the delay and expense of the 
equity courts, 276—a -power of legis- 
lation should be given to alleviate 
these delays, 277—the establishment 
for hearing causes should be aug- 
mented, 278—means of enlarging it 
without ‘increasing the cost to the 
évuntry, 279—alterations and aug- 
mentations needed in the masters’ 
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offices, 280—public taxing-officers 
should be appointed, and all fees 
abolished, 282. 

Enchanted Island, the, a ballad brought 
to light by Mr. Collier, 478. 

Ernest, or Political Regeneration, 153— 
a chartist epic poem, 154—reagons 
for noticing this poem, 155—character 
of the poem, with extracts, 156, et sq. 

Esterhazy, 257. See Paget. 

Exeter, the Bishop of, charge to the 
clergy of the diocese, 1839, 140— 
speech on Socialism, 484—his expo- 
sition of the working of Socialism, 
508, 


F. 

Fitzroy, Captain, Narrative of the Sur- 
veying Voyages of the Adventure and 
Beagle, and her circumnayigation of 
the globe, 194—appointed to the com- 
mand of the Beagle on the death of 
Captain Stokes, 196—commander of 
the Beagle in the expedition for cir- 
tumnavigating the giobe, ib,—brings 
four Fuegians to England, 198— 
objects of the survey, 200—measure- 
ment of the globe by chronometers 
only, 201—return of the Fuegians to 
their native land, 212—dangerous 
position of the Beagle in a gale, 215 
—horse Indians of Patagonia, 216— 
canoe Indians, 217—cannibalism, 219 
—formation of a missionary settle- 
ment, 220—failure, 222, 

Francis II. Emperor of Austria’s me- 
thod of government, 236—his weekly 
reception for all classes of his sub- 
jects, 237—enthusiastic affection he 
inspired, 1b,—weak points of hig cha- 
racter, 238. 

Fuegians, 196—four of them on board 
the Beagle, 197—their arrival and 
treatment in England, ib.—death of 
one by small-pox, 198—their visit to 
William IV., 199—return to Tierra 
del Fuego—reception of ‘Jemmy’ by 
his family, 220—his rapid relapse 
into his original state, 222, 


G. 

Garratt, W. A., Suggestions for a Re- 
form in the proceedings of Chancery, 
272—his book contains some shrewd 
suggestions, 283. 

Gassendi, 362. 

Gazette de France, the, 440. 

Giles, Rev. J. E., Socialism as a religious 
theory irrational and absurd—his tes- 
timony, ae a Baptist minister, against 
Socialism valuable, 307— its doctrine 
exposed, 308. ; 
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Gin Palaces, necessity for their sup- 
pression, 569. 

Girona, siege of, 36. 

Gladstone, W. F., Esq., M.P., the State 
in its relations with the Church, 97— 
remarkable nature of his book, 98— 
character. of it, 100—causes of the 
obscurity of his argument, 101— 
Popular definition of the church erro- 
neous, ib.—catholicity, 102—of the 
Anglican church, 103—character in 
which the church comes before a na- 
tion, 104—a state defined, 107—the 
raling part, 108—the principles and 
limits of the support of the state to 
the church, 109—the national con- 
science, 111—the argument that the 
state ought not to interfere with the 
church refuted, 112—the reformation, 
113 — methodism and socinianism, 
114—removal of civil disabilities from 
dissenters, 115—danger of allowing 
the will and fancy of individuals to be 
the absolute supremacy in religion 
116—if this is established what will 
become of the state? 117—the reli- 
gion of the state should not be regu- 
ated by expediency or individual 
fancy, 118—if it be, Christianity and 
truth will perivh, 119—morality in a 
state cannot be established without 
religion, 121—it is the church which 
keeps up the tone of public morals, 
122—Locke’s ‘ social compact,” 124— 
the present virtual compact, 1b.—why 
nature has formed political society, 
125—the ruler of society must have 
the. sanction of religion, 127—so 
must the family, 128—career of a 
state that has shaken off its alle- 
giance to the church, 129—position 
of the church if the state apostatizes 
from it, 130—its revenues must be 
maintained as long ‘as property is 
sacred, 134—duty and power of the 
legislator, 135—the object of govern- 
ment, 136—it should be reliyious, 137 
—but it is not necessary that every 
subordinate society must have its fait 
and religion, 1b—to preserve the 
church with thestate the great bod 
of the pation must be brought bac 
to it, 138—mode of accomplishing it, 
139-—it must be preserved as private 
rights are guarded, 14]—the pecu- 
niary aid required, 142—tithes, i6.— 
Hid are the property of the church, 
143—necessity of concentration of 
benevolence, 144— melancholy state 
of our colonial religion, 147—probable 
issue of the passions of the day on 
religion, 148—the church must help 





herself by her own efforts, 149—little 
is required from the’ state,’ 150—the 
werk which the church has to do, 15. 
the English-church Jooked upon in 
other countries as a centre and ‘head, 
151—propriety of tolerating dissent, 
1 : 


Gleig, Rev. G. R:. Germany, Bohemia, 


and Hungary, visited in 1837, 234— 


* his visit to the Castle of Tetchen-de- 


scribed, 261. 


Glenelg, Lord, the humane friend of the 


American Indians, 422. 


Gutenberg said to be the inventor of 


printing, 19—Thorwaisden’s statue 
of, 20. 


H. 
Hallam (Henry), Introduction to the 


Literature of Europe, 340—the most 
elaborate portions of his work treat 
about writers on various subjects and 
different characters, 341—-The ques- 
tion, is there uniformity in the 'pro- 
ess of mental improvement, consi- 
ered, ib.—there is no uniformity, 342 
nius is developed according to 

the demand for it, 343—the vicissi- 
tudes in the state of the different na- 
tions of Europe have enriched litera- 
ture, 344—Italian literature ‘in the 
sixteenth century, ib.— characteristics 
of her writers at that period, 345— 
Tasso’s Jerusalem, 346—his high- 
wrought religious feeling, 349—mad- 
ness, 350—German and Enylish lite- 
rature of that period, 351—Spenser, 
352—His development of the ‘capa- 
cities of the English language, 354— 
the Elizabethan drama; Shakspeare, 
355—Diction of his juvenile and sub- 
sequent ms, 356—Lear; ib—Ti- 
mon, 357 — Coriolanus, 358 — the 
writers at the Reformation, 359——Je- 
suits, 360 — Popish despotivm de- 
presses free and aspiring mtellect, ib. 
—Bacon, Gassendi, Descartes, 362— 
the popolarity and influence of the 
former considered, %6.—Spanish  lite- 
rature, 365—her drama, 366—Don 
Quixote, 367—Literature of France, 
369—its cleverest writers were writers 
for society, 370—the stage and pulpit 
the great expanders of French hitera- 
ture, 371—the two elements of the 
French drama, 372 — religion and 
speculative philosophy, 373—Bossuet 
and Pascal, 374—the origin of evil in 
man, 376—the civil wars interrupted 
literary progress in England, i—lite- 
rature in the reign of Charles Il, 377 
— Dryden, 378—Clarendon, 380—Je- 
remy Taylor, Chillingworth, Malmes- 
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bury;, 381--Barrow,. 382—-Mr. Hal- 
lam’s work acceptable to all lovers of 
' literature, 383. 
Hertford,,Earl of, letter to Sir Wm. Pa- 
get, 56—to the Council, 57. 
Holland, Henry, M.D.,.Medical Notes 
and Reflections, 315—varied contents 
of his book, 316—diet and digestion, 
ib.—Abernethy, 317—effect of mental 
attention on bodily .organs, 319 — 
quantity of food required, 321—the 
amount dependent upon various causes, 
322—dyspepsia in politicians, 323— 
- over and under-feeding equally inju- 
rious, 324—gastrie juice, 1b,—chy mi- 
fication, 326—accessories of, and in- 
fluence of the nervous system on, di- 
gestion, 327—Dr. Prout’s system of 
_ universal voracity, 329— the three 
staminal. principles.of food. 331 — 
milk contains them all, 332—same- 
ness and concentration of food un- 
wholesome, 334—rules for the promo- 
tion of digestion, 336—exercise, 337 
—rules for the corpulent, 338—inter- 
ference of fashion as to particular re- 
gimens, 16.—use and abuse of wine, 
339. 
Hulmandell, Mr,, 29. 
Hungary, 253. See Paget. 
Hunter, the Rev. Joseph, on the Scene, 
Origin, Date, &c. of Shakspeare’s Tem- 
‘ pest, 469—Literary characteristics of 
Mr. Hunter, ib,—his assumption as to 
the locality of the play, 470—RBer- 
muda and Lampedusa, 471—the au- 
thor’s arguments in fayour of the 
Jatter. island, 472—-their absurdity, 
473~his notions as to the origin of 
the play, 475—the comi¢e passages 
probably suggested by.a passage in 
Stithe’s History. of Virginia. 476— 
the supposition that Shakspeare was 
- indebted to Harrington’s translation 
of. Ariosto. refuted, 477—coincidence 
between the Tempest. and the ballad 
of ‘the Enchanted Island,’ 478—ate 
of the play, 480—incorrectness of Mr. 
Hunter’s opinions, 481—it cannot be 
identified with ‘ Love’s Labours Won,’ 
482—the only good suggestion in the 
book, 483—advice to Mr, Hunter, id, 


de 
Janin, Jules, the most.popular of Jiving 
~ feuilletonistes, 437.-— specimen, of his 
style, ib-—his dispute with Madame 
de. Girardin, 461—his letter to her in 
refutation of her.calumnies. against 
the press, #b., 464, 
Jesuits, the, effects of their system of 
»- education, 351-360. 
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Indians,, American, the, 484. See 
Catlin. 
Joseph II. of Austria, 236. 
Journal des Débats, the, 436—its fenizZZe- 
tonistes, 437. ; 
Joyrnalism in France, 422—eminence 
in society of the French journalists, 
423—the press at the Revolution of 
1791, 16.—under Napoleon, 429—the 
Montieur, 425—the press at the Re- 
storation, 426—the full development 
of the power of the press took place 
in 1823, 426—the censorship of 1827, 
427—removed by M. de Martignac, 
1b.—National, M. Chantelouze’s re- 
port, 428—conduct of the Paris press 
upon issuing the ordonnances, 429— 
rewards to the journalists after“the 
Revolution, 43] — Armand Carrel, 
432—Journal des Débats, 436—Jules 
Janin, 437— Constitutionnel, Courrier 
Franguis, 439 — Gazette de France, 
Quotidienne, 440 — Commerce, Le 
Temps, La Presse, 441 — Le Siecle, 
. Charivari, 443—Figaro,' 444— Moni- 
teur Parisien, Messager, Capitole, 445 
—Provincial writers, M. Petelin, M. 
Fonfrede, 446 — the reviews, Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Revue de Paris, 
447 — contrast between the English 
and French journals and their editors, 
448—immense power of the French 
press, though so doubtful as commer- 
cial speculations, 449—venality of the 
critical department, 450—the press 
illustrated by a work of M. de Balzac, 
451—and by a comedy of Madame de 
Girardin, 434 extracts, 455—its ca- 
lumnies refuted, 463—criticism ‘is le- 
gitimate, and it is not the chartacter- 
istic of the press to crush genitis, 464 
— it represents the voice of the people, 
466—absurd prejudices entertaitied in 
England against its members, 467— 
superior talents required * to insure 
success as a journalist, 468 


Italy, the acknowledged parent of poetry 


_ and general literature in Christendom, 


K. 
Keats, the poet, causes ofhis death, 463. 
King, Captain, Narrative of the Survey- 


ing Voyages of H.M.S. Adventure and 
Beagle, on the southern shores of 
South America, 194—departure from 
Plymouth, 195— commencement of 
the survey, i—death of several offi- 
cers, 196—return to England, ib.— 
the Patagonians, 202—difference in 
the early accounts of this people, 203 
—Commodore Byron’s evidence as to 
their stature, 205—Captain Clerke's, 





ib.—statement of Bougainville, 206— 
their present appearance and habits 
described, 208 — their Christianity, 
209— general contents of Captain 
King’s book, 211. 

King; Mr., Letter to Captain Elliot on 
the Opium Trade, 537—his warnings 
unheeded, 548—his criticisms on Cap- 
tain Elliot’s conduct, 553—his method 
of settling the quarrel, 574. 

Knight, Mr. Charles, inventor of co- 
loured maps, 27—their small cost, 30. 


L. 

Lagoon slands described, 225—theories 
of their formation, 227—Siberia, the 
climate of, anterior to physical 
changes, resembled that ef the south- 
= hemisphere at the present day, 
231. 

Lampedusa, the island of, 471. See 
-Hunier. é 

Lin, Commissioner, 549. See Opium. 

Lindsay, H. H1., Is the War with China 
a just one ? 537—his book entitled to 
much consideration, 539 —his testi- 

. mony to the zeal of Captain Elliot, 
552—he disapproves of any Chinese 
island being seized by the British, 
573, 

Lintin made a depét for opium, 841, 

Literature of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, 340, See 
Hallam. 

Locke, 124. 

Lynch, A. H., Esq., M.P.; Letter to Lord 
oo on the Court of Chancery, 


Lyndhurst; Lord, his opinion of the 
value of the press, 468, 


M. 

Man in his savage state described, 212. 

Mau in the civilised and uncivilised 
state compared, 385. 

Manuscripts, labour and expense of, 16. 

Mary, ‘ Bloody,’ 59. See Tytler. 

Mandan tribe, the, wholly swept away 
by small-pox, 405, 

Maurice, the Rev. Frederick, 126. 

Melbourne, Lord, presented Owen, the 
inventor of Socialism, at Court, 304— 
its consequences, 309, 310. 

Mémoires d’un Touriste,76. See Beyle. 

Mess, the, of English regiments, its great 
advantages, 250. 

Metternich, Prince, first interview with 
Mrs. Trollope described, 270. 

Miller, J.T. C., Esq., on the present un- 
settled condition of the law, 272—his 
book contains many valuable sugges- 
tions, 283, 
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Milton, 190. é 

Ministers,conduct of, 283— Whig method 
of government, 284—the Chartist out- 
break, 285 — Ministers rapidly ap- 
proaching to dissulution, 313—total 
failure of all their reforms, 314. 

Moliére, 372, 

Moniteur, the, 425. 

——— Parisien, 445, 

Montaigne, 369. 

Morse, Rev,J., D.D., report to the Secre- 
tary of War of the United States, on 
Indian affairs, 384—the children of 
Indian schouls superior to others, 
395—his speech to the Ottawas to in- 
duce them to part with their lands, 
414. 


Napoleon, his presumption and personal, 
arrogance, 32—his method of esti- 
mating chances, 33 —his arrival in 
Spain, and sudden departure from it, 
34—cause of his departure, 35—tokens 
of his good temper, 41—and of his 
forgetfulness of his own orders, 47— 
his opinion of the battle of Albuera, 
50—cause of all his marshals aban- 
doning him, 51— reception of, at 
Grenoble, on his return from Elba, 82, 

National debt of Austria, and sources of 
revenue, 249. 

National, the, established to accelerate 
the Revolution of 1830, 428—edited 
by Armand Carrel, 432—i!s present 
character, 435. 

Ney, Marshal, his dispute with Mas- 
sena, 38. 

Newspapers, English, contrasted with 
French, 448. 


0. 

Observer newspaper, ‘ patronised by the 
Queen, and all the royal family” 302— 
libel against the King of Hanover, #6. 

Opium, its extensive use, 539— its rapid 
inerease in China, 540 —review and 
statement of the opium question, 541 
to 581. 

Owen, Professor, 224, 

Owen, Robert, presented at Court by 

Lord Melbourne, 3U04—the head of 
the Socialists, 305—his doctrines ex- 
nosed, 308—petition presented to the 
mead on account of his introduction 
to her, 310—review and tendency of 
Mr. Owen’s plans, 484, 


P. 
Paget, John, Uungary and Transylvania, 
234 analogy of the institutions, tra- 
ditions, and localities of Hungary, with 
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those of England, 253—peopled 
the Seloraphe 954.=sHuagheine tes 
255—Déak and Count Szechenyi, 256 
—the latter persuades the nobles to 
pay a tax; 257—Pyince Esterhazy’s 
wealth and magnificence, tb. — their 
genealogical tree, 258—their patron- 
age of Haydn, ib,—a Presburg Tisker- 
party, 259. 

Palmerston, Lord, 468, 

Pascal’s ‘ Thoughts, and ‘ Provincial 
Letters,’ 370. Pensées, 374. 

Patagonians, the, 202, See King. 

Pearson, Rev. George, the Progress and 
Tendencies of Socialism, 283 — the 
author attributes popular tuimults to 
social ignorance, 303—Socialism de- 
fined, 304—its rapid spread has ex- 
cited the apprehensions of Churchmen 
and Methodists, 305—summary of its 
tenets, 306—its growth and present 
prosperity, 307. 

Peel, Sir Robert, his conduct in the pro- 
ceedings in Stockdale’s case, 600. 

Polack’s case, 587. 

Poor-laws in Austria, origin of, 248— 
sources from which the funds for their 
administration are derived, 249. 

Pratt, Mr. Tidd, has sanctioned the rules 
of the Socialists, 507. 

Presse, la, has effectéd a revolution in 
journalism, 44]—its character, 442— 
contributors, 443. 

Printer’s Devil, the, 1,15. 

Printing, invention of the art, 14—the 
cause of the Reformation, 19. 

Printing steam-presses destribed, 12. 

Privilege, statement of Stockdale’s case, 
581—opinion of Lord Denman, and 
Court of Queen’s Bench; as to sale of 
parliamentary proceedings containing 
libels on individuals, 583—report and 
proceedings of the House on this 
decision, 985 — Polack’s case, 587— 
Stockdale’s second, third, and fourth 
actions, 588—publicity of parliament- 
ary debates, 592—extravagant privi- 
leges heretofore claimed, 598—bill to 
settle the question, 599—reasons for 
passing it, %.—Sir Robert Peel’s con- 
duct in these proceedings, 600—Policy 
of the Conservative party, 601. 

Prout, Dr., his system of universal vo- 
racity, 330, 


Q. 
Quotidienne, the, 440, 


R, 
Ranke, M., History of Italian Poetry, 
346—on the influence of the Jesuits 
on education, 360, 
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Red Man, the, 384, See Catlin 

Religion, re-establishment of, in France, 
89, 

Religious education, necessity of it for 
the lower orders, 247. 

Reviews,impracticability of prccngey | 
them in France on the plan of thi 
English Quarterlies, 447, 

Romance in real life, 85. 

Russell, Lord John, made Mr. Frost a 
magistrate, 285—his Lordship never 
contemplated the consequenees _ of 
such an act, 286—his visit to Liver- 
pool in 1838, 287—his panegyric of 
public meetings, 288—impossible te 
conjecture his motive; 289—its im- 
propriety as emanating from the Se- 
eretary of State, 290—who was obliged 
shortly after to issue a proclamation 
against torch-light meetings, 291 — 
grievance meeting at Pontypool, Jan, 
1839, ib.—its effects traceable at the 
Newport riots, 292—Llewellyn quotes 
hig Lordship’s speech as his defence, 
tb, 


8. 

St. Martin, Alexis, 320—See Beaumont. 

Schoeffer, the father of letter-founding, 
19. 

Shakspeare, 355—See Hallam, 469—See 
Hunter. 

Shell, George—his ruin and death at 
Newport, 300. 

Siécle, fe, started in opposition to La 
Presse, 443. 

Small-pox, its devastating effects upon 
North American Indians, 405. 

Socialism, 304—See Pearson. 

»48i—a natural development 
of dissent, 485—prinuciples of So- 
cialism, ib.—analysis and tendency 
of these principles; 486—means for 
counteracting them, 513, et seq. 

Society in England, the highest is the 
best, 265—contrast between it and 
that of Vienna, 266. 

Spaniards, proof of their courage, 35. 
Spanish literature, the best of it come 
prised between 1550 and 1650, 365. 
Spain alone has her warrior-poets, 365. 
Spence, G., Esq., Queen’s Counsel,’ on 
the unsatisfactory state of the Court 
of Chancery, 272—the public are 

much indebted for his labours, 233. 

State, Church and, 97— See Gladstone, 

State Paper Office, the absurd proceed- 
ings of, in preventing Mr. Tytler 
from continuing the publication of 
any letters connected with English 
history, 74. 

Stature of men sensibly diminishing in 
France within the last 40 years, 208, 
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Sieretres casting described; 24. 

Stockdale, his case of. parliamentary 
privilege, 581. 

Stokes, Captain, appointed to the com- 
mand of the Beagle in her surveying 
voyage in 1826, 195—death, 196. 

Stone, Wm. L., Life of Phayendanegea, 


Students of German Universities de- 

scribed, 244, j 
Stultz, Baron, compelled to pay double 
price for his title, 239. 


T. 

Tea, average annual quantity imported 
into England, 566, 

Tempest, the, 469—See Hunter. 

Thelwall, Rev. A. S., Iniquities of the 
Opium Trade, 537. 

Techen, the Castle of, in Bohemia, de- 
scribed, 262. 

Thiers, M., justified in aspiring to poli- 
tical power, 430—cause of the calumny 
heaped upon him, 43]—the accusa- 
tion against him relative to his fa- 
ther-in-law explained, 463. 

Toulouse, the battle of, acknowledged 
by the Revue des deux Mondes to 
have been lost, 51. 

Travellers in Austria, 234. 

Trollope, Mrs., Vienna and the Austrians, 
234—one of the ‘most’ remarkable 
writers of the day, 263—she travels to 
collect national characteristics, 265— 
Viennese and London society compared, 
266—manners of the aristocracies of 
Vienna, 266—La Créme, 268—Mrs, 
Trollope occasionally mystified, 269 
—chief defect of her books, 270— 
Prince Metternich, ib—the  au- 
thoress’s descriptions and. theories 

_ contradicted by her facts, 27]— 
justice of her political conclusions, 
27 


2. 

Turnbull, P. E., Austria, 234—his esti- 
mate of crime in Austria as affected 
by education, 247—opinions on the 
Austrian army, 250. 

Tytler, P. J., England under the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Mary, 52—author 
of the only History of Scotland, 53— 
value of original letters in elucidating 
history, 54—diyvision and character of 
the work, 55—Earl of Hertford, 56— 
vindication of ‘bloody Mary; 59— 
second division of the work, 60— 
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"s personal appearance, 61—un- 

arity of her marriage with Philip, 
basher anxiety'to become a mother, 
, 63—Lord Burleigh, the ~ Lord 
penta So Sa sy magn ay 
lai —pennes i of .the State 1 
P ; in reference to Mr. X 


‘aper 
Tytler, 74, 


Vv. Bei 

Victor, Marshal, Letter to King Joseph i“ 
(Buonaparte), 35. 

Villéle, uM. re-established the censor- 
ship in. France, 427. 

Villermé, M., analysis of mortality in the a 
various classes in Paris, 323, 

Universities, numberof, in Austria, 245. 

Unstamped newspapers in 1835—their i 
immoral character, 296—two classes of a 
complainants against them, 297—they 
have not beeu stopped by reducing 
the stamp on newspapers, 298—the “f 
Western Vindicator, id. 





Walewski, le Comte, a son of Napoleon, } 
proprietor of Le Messager. 

Warren, S., Esq/, the Opium Question, 
537--characterised, 538,. ' 

Wedde}l, Captain, his 2° -oture with 
the Chinese, 554. ‘ 

Wellington, the Duke’ of, )<tter to Lord 
Lynedoch, 47. 

Wellesley, Marquis of, Primitiw et Re- 
liquiz, 527—the author is distin- 
guished as a master of vernacular and 
classical composition, ib.—his educa- 
tion at Eton, and the poetic spirit.it 
inspired, 528—Odes of Lord Welles- 
ley, written at 17, 531—Ode onthe 
Weeping Willow, 533 —+ranslation, 
534—Latin and. English inscription 
on Miss Brougham’s tomb, 536 — 
written in‘ his Lordship’s eightieth fo 
year, 537, | 

Western Vindicator, unstamped news- 
paper, edited by H. Vincent, in Mon- 
mouth gaol, 298—specimens of its 
articles, 299—cause,of the ruin and * ,. 
death of Shell, slain at Newport, 300. £y 
—letter of the Mayor of Cardiff to @ 
Lord | Normanby for its suppression, 








Wilberforce, Mr., 150, 285, <s ie 
William IV., 199. Ore a 
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